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upon the supernatural doctrines of the
Church. For all deists God was the absentee
landlord of this house of the universe. This
He had built; men might study its architec-
ture in His remorseless laws for nature and
society. Deism must be viewed in perspective,
both in its effect upon the personal convic-
tions of eighteenth-century Americans and
in its complex relations with the political and
social gospels of the age; both Franklin and
Jefferson, who declared himself a follower of
the ethics of Jesus, were religious men. Nor
can the political documents, such as those of
Hamilton and others, be ascribed entirely to
deism. Nevertheless, deism explains much con-
cerning American literature of the latter
eighteenth century. The principles and the
names of French and English philosophers do
not appear conspicuously on every page of
its writing any more than the specific laws
of Darwinian science intrude into Victorian
poetry; but deism was a way of thought
setting the tone not only of Franklin's Auto-
biography and of Paine's Common Sense but
of innumerable forgotten books of the era.
Franklin, clear-headed and even-tempered,
seems, indeed, a mirror of this phase of Am-
erican thought. Reading Locke, Collins, and
Shaftesbury and also the arguments against
the deists, he had no doubts about the sound-
ness of the former. From that day when he
sold his Bible until just before his death, when
he assured Ezra Stiles that presently he in-